Why Braille is a must for individuals 
with clear vision 


Sunn 


It is rewarding to be able to read and write in absolute darkness. Tactile writing, 
what we know as Braille today, was modified by Louis Braille in 1824 from “Night 
Writing’ - a system of raised dots, representing sounds rather than letters as in 
Braille, that enabled soldiers to communicate with each other by exchanging 
tactile messages they could read and write in the dark without alerting their 
enemies - invented by Charles Barbier in the nineteenth century. 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Night_writing) 


Even a Braille-educated sighted person can protect their eyes from hours of 
strenuous reading if they have access to the reading materials in Braille. However, 
t less than 10% of books available in print worldwide exist 
physical Braille format. Despite an increase in the number of software programs 
that can transcribe a digital copy of a book into the Braille format, proficient 
human Braille transcribers are needed to proofread the transcribed document 
(https://braillo.com/Braille-education/a-Braille-transcribers-take-on-Braille- 
production-and-printers/). High-quality Braille “translation” software is 
expensive, doesn’t support many non-dominant languages or dialects, and can’t 
accurately transcribe a language with many diacritics. It is so important that 
more sighted people become certified Braille transcribers to help accurately 
transcribe valuable non-Brailled books, especially those that aren't written in 
English and not found on internet libraries, into the Braille format. The Braille 
versions of books can then either be converted to digital files, ideally the DAISY 
file, that can be accessed using refreshable Braille displays or embossed on 
Braille papers. Several big and small libraries are always seeking Braille books and 
textbooks. 


According to the WHO, the number of people suffering from distance vision 
impairment is four times greater in low- and middle-income regions of the globe 
than high-income regions. The rate of near vision impairment is more than 80% in 
western, eastern and central sub-Saharan Africa compared to less than 10% in 
high-income regions of North America, Australasia, western Europe, and of Asia- 
Pacific. (https://www.who.int/news-room/fact-sheets/detail/blindness-and- 
visual-impairment) India alone has about 12 million blind people in the world, 


based on a survey conducted in the 1980s. 


(https ://www.newslaundry.com/2023/05/17/progress-but-not-enough-why- 
blindness-remains-a-public-health-challenge-in-india) 


But, Braille literacy rate is reportedly only about 1% in India. Although it is doubtful 
whether an inaccurate statistic indicating a constant extremely low Braille 
literacy among the blind and people with low vision in a rich or developing country 
is an outcome of the policies influenced by a “lack” of sufficient funds for the 
incorporation of Braille into educational and industrial (food and medication 
packaging) departments, or vice versa, a study published in the Journal of Visual 
Impairment & Blindness (Volume 116 Issue 1) explains the problematic sources of 
the frequently cited four-decade-old claim of the statistic of Braille literacy 
among the blind population in the United States being only 10%. The study 
emphasizes on the need for a single universally agreed definition of the word 
“blind” which affects data collection for research on Braille literacy. 


A visibly increased interest in Braille literacy, shown by both sighted and visually 
challenged people in large numbers, would dictate policies pushing for increased 
expenditure to enhance the application of Braille in education and commerce. A 
study on the challenges of blind patients in a hospital in South Africa in 2022 
(https://www.ncbi.nim.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC9772741/) has shed light on the 
under-researched difficulties faced by blind people all over the world. In the 
absence of state-sponsored healthcare programs designed to teach blind 
people how they can properly self-administer medication, blind patients, 
particularly those devoid of Braille education, often end up taking the wrong 
medication, missing doses, or being unaware of the correct dosage. Their most 
preferred solution to the challenges of locating and identifying medication is 
touching a differentiating mark on the package of each medicine, followed by 
Braille labelling of medication and patient information leaflets. While European 
Union legislation has made Braille labelling on medicine packaging mandatory 
since 2005, there still isn’t any international policy requiring Braille on food and 
medication labels, prescriptions and patient information leaflets. 


Although screen readers and voice to text applications available on the internet 

can enable visually challenged people to access some educational and 

recreational content, receiving Braille education boosts the chances of a blind 

person to participate in the workforce and become autonomous. But there's an 

absence of systematic Braille learning worldwide. 
(https://www.researchgate.net/publication/378936943_Factors_hindering_the_use_of_Braille_for_i 

A study conducted in India has revealed that elementary school age blind 

students don't have access to tactile models, arithmetic software, adaptive 

calculators, and activity-based learning in school, and the teachers can’t use 

Braille efficiently as they aren't provided with in-service training to do so. 
(https://www.researchgate.net/publication/351657253_Evaluation_Practices_of_Visually_|Impaired_s 

Another study on Braille education in Ethiopia highlights that blind students 

don’t use Braille for learning simply because there isn't any available assistive 

technological help, such as a software that can convert Braille to audio or audio 

to Braille, and writing on Braille paper using a slate and stylus isn’t practical 

enough for note-taking purposes. From the study we also come across how a 

sight-centric negative misconception that blind students can’t learn 

mathematics in Braille lead to students not having any knowledge of 

mathematics and subjects based on numerical beyond middle-school. 


(https://www.researchgate.net/publication/374304513_Lived_experienc 
es_of_students_with_blindness_learning_and_using_Braille_at_Haramaya_University_in_Ethiopia 
Countries like Kenya (https://ir-library.ku.ac.ke/items/02f0cd66-c062-4873- 

bb1b-6a57c3d975e6) and Bangladesh 

(https://pubmed.ncbi.nim.nih.gov/26427745/) have a dearth of up-to-date 

technologies that can make learning in Braille comfortable for blind students. In 

other countries like Ghana, elementary school age children aren't taught pre- 

Braille readiness. (https://oapub.org/edu/index.php/ejse/article/view/2996) Even 

in the United States, teachers have reported feeling under-prepared to teach 

mathematics in the Nemeth code or the recently adopted Universal English 

Braille. The country also faces a crisis of qualified teachers for students with 

visual impairments when the number of students requiring their services have 

increased. (https://scholar.google.com/scholar? 
q=Shore+M.+%282020%29.+2020+Summary+of+professionals+in+visual+impairment+in+ Texas. +Texé 


Blind students interested in learning music are often rejected by teachers who 
have little or no idea about Braille music. Teachers struggling to navigate the 
world of Braille music to teach music to visually challenged students end up 
creating the idea that Braille music is difficult. 
(https://musiciansunion.org.uk/news/members-voice-the-barriers-to-music- 
education-for-those-with-a-visual-impairment) Having the option to access 
music scores, besides learning to play by ear, is a vital part of music education. 
Again, there’s a shortage of transcribers who can convert sheet music of various 
genres, especially the uncountable unpopular non-Western ones whose scores 
aren't found on the internet, into formats accessible by the print-disabled 
people. 


The National Library Service for the Blind and Print Disabled (NLS), Library of 
Congress, gives me an idea of the number of expenses to consider in converting 
anon-Brailled music score to the physical Braille format: We do not have figures 
for cost on Braille transcription as it varies from transcriber to transcriber and the 
type of material being transcribed. As for embossing, there is no cost to emboss 
it, but there is a cost to purchase an embosser and Braille paper. Those costs 
vary depending on the type of embosser purchased and amount of paper 
needed. 


Across the world, there are a handful of organisations serving the print-disabled 
populations in different countries, more or less abiding by the Marrakesh Treaty, 
that share audio and Braille books and Braille music scores with each other. One 
such organisation is the Royal National Institute of Blind People (RNIB) which 
allows anyone outside the United Kingdom to access the files in their collection 
through a national blind organisation in his/her/their respective countries. The 
RNIB informs me, Outside of the UK, you will need to ask the national blind 
organisation in your country. If they don’t have what you specifically want, you 
will need to request that they ask RNIB for the files. RNIB will then send the files, 
for free, to the organisation in your country, where they will be passed on to you. 
People outside the UK can also order embossed paper scores from them, but the 
cost would depend on what scores are ordered, how many, and where they are 
shipped to. 


Self-learning user-friendly technologies such as Annie and The Braille Tutor 
exist, so do open-source Braille embossers and numerous other such initiatives 


aiming to reduce the cost of production of Braille documents. But the 
introduction and implementation of policies to scale up Braille education remain 
missing in most countries, regardless of their respective economic conditions. 
Besides researching the state of educational facilities for print-disabled 
students and advocating for educational reforms in the field of special 
education, sighted people knowledgeable in Braille, acting as teaching 
assistants to special education teachers with visual impairments can be 
effective, especially in rectifying a student's errors in Braille writing as they occur, 
without having to wait to review his/her/their completed work. 
(https://Brailletutor.blogspot.com/?m=0) 


Braille books and music scores, bulkier than their print counterparts, are too 
limited in circulation. Lengthy pieces and complex data can't be read using a 
single-line refreshable Braille display which makes it possible to read only one 
line of a text at a time. Multi-line Braille displays, with more functionality, are 
cost-prohibitive. Not every website on the internet is screen reader friendly, and 
the dominance of untranscribed graphical content on the internet puts visually 
impaired people at a disadvantage. Producing hard copy Braille documents and 
tactile graphics is an expensive and time-consuming process that involves 
specialized equipment and skilled personnel. It affects the continued publication 
of Braille newspapers and magazines without which the blind and deafblind 
people, in the absence of modern technology and a constant supply of electricity 
in poverty-stricken regions, have little or no access to real-time information on 
local and global affairs. 


Instead of isolating the visually impaired community by neglecting the 
complexities faced by them in acquiring education and essential services in 
sight-centric societies, more effort is required to understand the different needs 
of individuals with print disabilities across various ages, economic statuses, and 
cultural backgrounds. Unless Braille is integrated into mainstream education as 
a “language in its own right” (https://www.cambridge.org/core/journals/applied- 
psycholinguistics/article/position-paper-on-researching-Braille-in-the- 
cognitive-sciences-decentering-the-sighted- 
norm/64946B5F1007FE52140E1C4C5AFB356E), and not just as a tangible code 
for the blind, print-disabled individuals, generation after generation, will remain 
disenfranchised from their basic human right to independence. 
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